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A REMINISCENCE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  Albert  Rhodes. 


There  was  an  interesting  though  unimportant 
scene  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  which  I was 
an  eye-witness.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  about  twenty  Indian  chiefs  to  the  Executive 
Mansion,  delegated  by  their  respective  tribes  to 
treat  personally  with  the  Great  Father  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  affairs.  They  were  habited  in  their 
attire  of  feathers  and  paint,  and  each  one  was  im- 
pressed with  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  the  most 
eventful,  probably,  of  their  lives.  Their  interpreter 
placed  them  in  the  form  of  a crescent  in  the  spacious 
East  room,  on  the  floor,  as  they  would  have  been 
ill  at  ease  on  chairs.  Thus  they  sat  on  the  carpet 
in  decorous  silence  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate. 

A number  of  people  had  been  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  interview,  among  whom  were  officers 
civil  and  military  and  foreign  diplomates,  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  in  fashionable  toilet.  Sev- 
eral of  the  latter,  whose  feet  had  not  long  left  the 
asphalt  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  looked  on  the 
copper-colored  men — two  or  three  using  eye-glasses 
— with  peculiar  interest;  the  objects  of  it,  however, 
sat  under  the  close  observation  with  calm  dignity, 
as  calm  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
amidst  the  gaudy  splendors  of  an  East  room,  and 
of  being  looked  upon,  every  day,  by  distinguished 
men  and  handsome  women  ; the  absence  of  any 
manifestation  of  surprise  being  a characteristic  of 
Indian  nature. 

At  length  Abraham  Lincoln  came  into  the.  room 
and  stood  before  the  dusky  crescent,  while  a group 
of  well-known  men  gathered  behind  him,  to  hear 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  space  being  made 
by  ushers  about  the  chiefs,  the  President  and  the 
immediate  group  behind  him.  The  interpreter 
occupied  a place  near  Lincoln,  to  turn  the  aborig- 
inal language  into  English  as  it  fell  from  the  lip. 
The  ceremony  began  by  a personal  presentation  of 
each  chief  to  the  Great  Father,  each  one  going  up 
to  the  powerful  white  chief  and  shaking  hands — 
not  extending  the  hand  after  the  Caucasian  man- 
ner, but  holding  it  high  and  dropping  it  softly 
down  into  the  Presidential  palm.  The  names  were 
furnished  as  they  came  forward  by  the  interpreter 
— White  Bear,  Big  Wolf,  Red  Fox,  and  so  on. 

The  face  of  Lincoln  was  plainly  seen  by  most  of 
the  people  present,  for  it  was  higher  than  that  of 
any  other.  When  he  came  into  the  room,  it  was,  as 
usual,  pale,  and  tinged,  with  the  sadness  which  was 
its  principal  characteristic  in  repose.  He  folded  his 


hands  before  him,  and  stood  rather  awkwardly  as 
he  waited  for  the  interview  to  begin.  After  making 
his  compliments  and  shaking  hands,  each  Indian 
returned  to  his  seat  on  the  carpet  in  the  crescent 
of  his  brethren.  When  all  had  performed  the 
ceremony,  each  one  in  turn  made  his  speech  to  the 
President,  standing  up  for  the  purpose,  and  sitting 
down  when  done,  in  parliamentary  fashion,  prob- 
ably through  instructions  from  the  interpreter. 
The  first  one  who  essayed  to  talk  grew  nervous, 
and  in  a hurried  way  asked  for  a chair  in  the 
spirit  of  a wrecked  mariner  who  seeks  for  a plank. 
When  it  was  furnished  him,  he  took  his  seat  and 
resumed  the  entangled  thread  of  his  discourse.  As 
this  trifling  incident  took  place,  a smile  passed  over 
the  faces  of  the  spectators,  and  was  reflected  in  that 
of  Lincoln.  This  smile,  indeed,  deepened  into  an 
audible  laugh  in  the  rear;  but  when  the  ear  of  the 
President  caught  it,  his  face  immediately  straight- 
ened into  seriousness  and  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
concerted Indian.  He  did  not  at  once  begin,  and 
the  interpreter  said : 

“ Mr.  President,  White  Bear  asks  for  time  to 
collect  his  thoughts.” 

The  President  bowed,  and  another  smile  went 
round  at  the  plight  of  the  perturbed  Indian,  but 
did  not  appear  in  the  face  of  Lincoln. 

Soon,  White  Bear  rose  to  his  feet,  went  at  it 
again,  and  after  a fashion  got  through  with  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  at  which  there  was  a murmur  of 
applause. 

The  burden  of  their  speeches  was  the  same. 
They  had  all  come,  such  a long  distance,  and  so 
quickly,  that  they  felt  as  if  they  were  birds.  To 
see  the  Great  Father  had  been  the  wish  of  their 
lives.  They  were  poor,  and  required  help.  They 
had  always  respected  their  treaties,  and  were  the 
friends  of  the  white  man.  They  wanted  to  be 
prosperous  and  rich  like  their  white  brother.  Big 
Wolf,  particularly,  enlarged  on  this  theme.  He 
said  that  he  would  like  to  have  horses  and  carriages, 
sausages  such  as  he  ate  in  the  hotel  in  Washington, 
and  a fine  wigwam — “like  this,”  added  he,  as  he 
designated  the  highly  ornamented  apartment  in 
which  he  stood.  At  this,  the  President  could  not 
restrain  the  desire  to  share  in  the  general  smile. 

Red  Fox  was  the  attorney  and  orator  of  the 
delegation.  He  dwelt  on  the  gratification  he  ex- 
perienced at  seeing  the  Great  Father.  It  was  the 
proudest  and  most  important  event  of  his  existence. 
Had  he  been  familiar  with  the  Neapolitan  proverb. 
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“ See  Naples  and  then  die,”  he  would  doubtless 
have  paraphrased  it  to  suit  the  occasion.  There 
was,  however,  a cloud  in  the  otherwise  clear  sky 
of  his  enjoyment.  He  had  an  apprehension  that 
when  he  returned  to  his  people  in  the  Far  West, 
they  might  not  believe  that  he  had  seen  the  Great 
Father  and  talked  to  him  face  to  face  as  it  was  his 
great  privilege  to  do  then  and  there.  Hence  he 
would  like  to  return  to  his  people  laden  down  with 
presents, — “ shining  all  over  like  a looking-glass,” 
— do  prove  to  them  the  friendly  relations  which 
existed  between  himself  and  the  Great  Father. 


as  the  interpreter  turned  his  words  into  the  tongue 
of  the  red  men.  Their  curiosity  was  fully  aroused. 
Even  the  spectators  looked  inquiringly  at  Lincoln, 
to  know  how  he  was  going  to  provide  horses  and 
carriages  for  those  who  thus  bluntly  asked  for  them. 

“You  all  have  land,”  said  Lincoln.  “We  will 
furnish  you  with  agricultural  implements,  with 
which  you  will  turn  up  the  soil,  by  hand  if  you 
have  not  the  means  to  buy  an  ox,  but  I think  with 
the  aid  which  you  receive  from  the  Government, 
you  might  at  least  purchase  one  ox  to  do  the 
plowing  for  several.  You  will  plant  corn,  wheat, 


MR.  LINCOLN  TELLS  THE  INDIANS  HOW  TO  GET  HORSES  AND  CARRIAGES. 


There  was  no  resisting  this,  and  there  was  some 
good-humored  laughing,  but  the  faces  of  all  the 
Indians  remained  serious  and  reserved. 

“ Mr.  President,”  said  the  interpreter,  “ the 
chiefs  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  talk.” 

To  which  Lincoln  intimated  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  do  so. 

“ My  red  brethren,”  said  Lincoln,  “ are  anxious 
to  be  prosperous  and  have  horses  and  carriages 
like  the  pale  faces.  I propose  to  tell  them  how 
they  may  get  them.” 

At  this  the  dusky  men  were  all  attention,  and 
manifested  their  satisfaction  by  the  usual  Indian 
guttural  sounds. 

, “The  plan  is  a simple  one,”  said  the  President, 


and  potatoes,  and  with  the  money  for  which  you 
will  sell  these  you  will  be  able  each  to  buy  an  ox 
for  himself  at  the  end  of  the  first,  year.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  you  will  each  be  able  to  buy 
perhaps  two  oxen  and  some  sheep  and  pigs.  At 
the  end  of  the  third,  you  will  probably  be  in  a con- 
dition to  buy  a horse,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  you  will  thus  be  the  possessor  of  horses  and 
carriages  like  ourselves-.” 

This  plan  for  becoming  proprietor  of  horses  and 
carriages  was  not  relished,  for  it  meant  work,  and 
the  faces  of  the  Indians  bore  a disappointed  ex- 
pression as  the  President  unfolded  it. 

“ I do  not  know  any  other  way  to  get  these 
things,”  added  Lincoln.  “ It  is  the  plan  we  have 
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pursued — at  least  those  of  us  who  have  them. 
You  cannot  pick  them  off  the  trees,  and  they  do 
not  fall  from  the  clouds.” 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  which  they  owed 
to  the  speaker  as  the  Great  Father,  it  was  plain 
that  they  would  have  exclaimed  against  his  words 
with  the  untutored  energy  of  their  Indian  nature. 
As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  that  nature,  having 
served  as  captain  in  the  Tippecanoe  war  and  spent 
his  early  life  on  the  frontier,  a suspicion  entered 
my  mind  that  he  was  blending  with  the  advice  a 
little  chaffing.  To  change  the  subject  and  restore 
them  to  good  humor,  he  requested  one  of  the 
attendants  to  roll  up  a large  globe  of  the  world 
which  stood  in  a corner  on  a three-legged  support 
on  wheels.  The  President  placed  his  hand  on  the 
globe  and  turned  it  round,  saying : 

“We  pale  faces  believe  that  the  world  is  round, 
like  this.” 

At  this  point  Lincoln  caught  the  inquiring  eyes 
of  the  Indians  fastened  like  a note  of  interrogation 
on  the  legs  of  the  globe. 

“ Without  the  legs,”  continued  Lincoln,  in 
answer  to  the  mute  interrogation,  with  a twinkle 
in  his  eye.  “We  pale  faces  can  get  into  a big 
canoe,  shoved  by  steam, — here,  for  instance,  at 


Washington,  or  Baltimore  near  by, — go  round  the 
world,  and  come  back  to  the  place  from. which  we 
started.” 

With  due  respect  to  the  Great  Father,  they  evi- 
dently thought,  to  give  it  a mild  term,  that  he  was 
given  to  exaggeration.  He  started  off  again,  to  tell 
about  the  North  Pole,  the  torrid  zone,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  and  how  long  it 
would  take  a man  to  walk  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  in  which  he  got  somewhat  entangled;  then 
seeing  a well-known  man  of  science  on  his  right, 
Lincoln  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  gently 
urged  him  forward  to  a position  in  front  of  the 
Indians,  to  whom  he  said : 

“ But  here  is  one  of  our  learned  men,  who  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  ” 

Saying  this,  Lincoln  bowed  and  withdrew,  and 
the  savant , taken  by  surprise,  endeavored  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  difficulty  as  best  he  could,  by 
continuing  the  theme  where  the  President  left  off. 

One  somber  event  followed  the  Indian  reception. 
Big  Wolf,  who  had  expressed  the  desire  to  have 
sausages  like  white  men,  satisfied  his  appetite  in 
the  hotel  on  this  food  without  stint,  and  it  was  this 
product  of  our  civilization  which  was  his  bane.  In 
a word,  sausage  killed  him. 


GRANNY’S  STORY. 


By  Emily  Huntington  Miller. 


Yes,  lads,  I ’m  a poor  old  body  ; 

My  wits  are  not  over  clear ; 

I can’t  remember  the  day  o’  the  week, 
And  scarcely  the  time  o’  year. 

But  one  thing  is  down  in  my  mem’ry 
So  deep,  it  is  sure  to  stay ; 

It  was  long  ago,  but  it  all  comes  back 
As  if  it  had  happened  to-day. 

Here,  stand  by  the  window,  laddies. 

Do  you  see,  away  to  the  right, 

A long  black  line  on  the  water, 
Topped  with  a crest  of  white  ? 

That  is  the  reef  Defiance, 

Where  the  good  ship  Gaspereau 
Beat  out  her  life  in  the  breakers, 

Just  fifty-six  years  ago. 


I mind ’t  was  a raw  Thanksgiving, 

The  sleet  drove  sharp  as  knives, 
And  most  of  us  here  at  the  harbor 
Were  sailors’  sweethearts  and  wives. 
But  I had  my  goodman  beside  me, 
And  everything  tidy  and  bright, 
When,  all  of  a sudden,  a signal 
Shot  up  through  the  murky  night, 

And  a single  gun  in  the  darkness 
Boomed  over  and  over  again, 

As  if  it  bore  in  its  awful  tone 
The  shrieks  of  women  and  men. 
And  down  to  the  rocks  we  crowded, 
Facing  the  icy  rain, 

Praying  the  Lord  to  be  their  aid, 
Since  human  help  was  vain. 
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